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Further Notes on the Agrimonies 

By B. L. Robinson 

In the December issue of Rhodora I discussed the identity of 
our New England agrimonies. The chief points of the argument 
were : (i) That Agrimonia Brittoniana must be reduced to A. striata 
Michx.; (2) That the plant which has been passing as A. striata 
must receive another name ; (3) That the one-word descriptions of 
Muhlenberg's Catalogue are insufficient for definite interpretation 
and therefore furnish no proper basis for nomenclature in this 
group. As all the conclusions of my brief article have since been 
called in question I see that I was at fault in not stating more fully 
the substantial data upon which they were founded, as my reasons 
will, I think, carry conviction to most persons who examine them 
carefully. 

The correct names for the two species passing in the Illustrated 
Flora as A. Brittoniana and A. striata depend, of course, upon an 
accurate determination of A. striata Michx. The exact identity of 
this species is, fortunately and notwithstanding a recent statement 
to the contrary, quite evident from the original description, for the 
characters mentioned therein apply to but one of our species. 
Happily, the agrimonies, while possessing considerable habital 
similarity, exhibit some good characters in the fruit. This in 
A. Brittoniana is turbinate, conspicuously sulcate-striate, crowned 
at the summit by connivent hooked bristles, and in maturity 
strongly reflexed against the rachis. In the small-fruited species, 
however, which has been passing as A. striata, the fruit is hemi- 
spherical, suberect, spreading, as moderately deflexed and marked 
by such shallow broad furrows as to appear ribbed by the narrow 
intervening elevations rather than sulcate-striate by the depressions. 
In the plant which I have called A. gryposepala Wallr. (the A. 
hirsuta of the Illustrated Flora) as well as in the tomentose species 
of more southern range, the bristles even at an early stage spread 
widely, concealing to some extent the middle portion of the fruit 
and preventing it from lying close back against the rachis in a 
manner to suggest the term reflexed. Let us now turn to the 
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original description of A. striata Michx. It is as follows : A. spicis 
virgatis : fructibus reflexis, turbinatis, sulcato-striatis, apice taiitum 
et quasi coronatim hispidis. Flores albidi. Hab. in Canada. 

To anyone who knows our agrimonies it will, I think, be 
quite clear which was meant. The turbinate form of the fruit at 
once cuts out the hemispherical-fruited species which has been 
passing as A. striata, as do also to some extent the words sulcato- 
striatis, since this trait must have been a pronounced feature in the 
Michauxian plant to have suggested the specific name. In A. 
gryposepala and the tomentose species the fruit is seldom if ever 
so strongly deflexed as to suggest the name reflexis, nor would 
it have been described as covered with bristles only at the summit. * 
It is, therefore, clear that the description applies only to A. Brit- 
toniana and that it fits this in all respects except as to Flores albidi, 
a very pardonable slip upon the part of Richard (no personalities 
intended), early corrected by Dr. Gray. 

As I have stated in Rhodora the type of A. striata is in ex- 
istence and well preserved. It is an exact match for Mr. Fernald's 
plant from St. Francis, Maine, which in its turn is the first men- 
tioned type of A. Brittoniana. The Michauxian type is labeled A. 
striata, Canada, in the hand of Michaux, and it is against this 
specimen that Dr. Gray has written in his unmistakable hand A. 
Eupatoria f. minor. It is to be remembered, however, that this 
was done at a time when most of our American agrimonies were 
grouped together as A. Eupatoria and some decades before a keen- 
sighted investigator had pointed out after special study of much 
material both in the field and herbarium the characters which now 
clearly distinguish the plants in question. Such a determination, 
even by Dr. Gray, can scarcely have great weight when we con- 
sider that he was engaged in looking up hundreds of other matters 
and had never devoted special attention to the habitally similar 
species of Agrimonia. There is, however, another plant in the 
Michaux herbarium which, as it does not affect the identity of the 
type had, at least as to its locality, escaped my recollection until 

*It is to be noticed that Michaux used the expression " apice tantum et quasi 
coronatim hispidis" in contradistinction to the "fructibus divaricato-hispidis of his A. 
Eupatoria which, although a mixture of A. parvijlora Ait., and A. incisa Gray, 
shows clearly how Michaux would have described the very similar and also widely 
spreading bristles of A. gryposepala. 
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I recently looked up some herbarium notes made in Paris. It 
is a rather poor fragment representing the small-flowered species 
with thickened roots which has been passing as A. striata. It 
bears two labels. The first and apparently original one bears 
a curious mixture of Latin and French and reads Agrimonia 
an species nova ? Sitas fruits sont globulaires innominata, while 
the other runs Agrimonia striata Chicoutoume Dodecand. 2-gynie, 
11-2. Not knowing at the time the location of the little In- 
dian village Chicoutoume (or as it is now written Chicoutimi) I 
did not recognize the geographical significance of this specimen 
and it soon passed out of mind in the pressure of other matters 
of interest, which naturally crowd upon an American botanist 
examining the herbarium of Michaux. Fortunately I preserved 
notes and a transcription of the labels. While this specimen may 
account for Dr. Gray's determination, which is, however, as I have 
stated, recorded against the other specimen, it cannot have formed 
any part of the type since Michaux himself had noted that the 
fruit was globulaire, nor are the fruits significantly striate or re- 
flexed. The history of the specimen seems clear. Michaux hav- 
ing noted its globular fruit and probably its different foliage, re- 
garded it at first as a new species. For some reason, however, 
probably from the fragmentary nature of the specimen, it was 
"lumped" with A, striata rather than characterized as a separate 
plant. But I feel sure that anyone who will read with attention 
the original description of A. striata will see that this second 
specimen with hemispherical or subglobular neither conspicuously 
striate nor markedly reflexed fruit can have had nothing to do 
with the characters given. Its locality, however, is highly inter- 
esting since, if there has been no confusion of labels, it extends 
the known range of the small-fruited species from southern Con- 
necticut to the upper part of the Saguenay. 

From the facts here stated there can surely be no doubt that 
A. Brittoniana should hereafter be called A. striata Michaux, a 
species intelligibly characterized by the original author and clearly 
shown by a well-preserved and unmistakable type, labeled in the 
hand of Michaux and bearing out in all details but the color of 
the petals the published description. This also appears to be the 
species which Ledebour characterized in 1823 as A. pilosa. % At 
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least, careful examination has failed as yet to reveal a single constant 
difference. The species passes across the continent to the northwest 
(although extending far southward along the Rocky Mountains), 
then continues through northern Asia to central Europe. It is, in 
fact, one of many circumboreal species which, although on each con- 
tinent subject to some trifling variations, pass from one continent 
to the other without noteworthy change. 

Regarding the first specific names of A. mollis and of the small- 
fruited plant which has been passing as A. striata I was misled (as 
my critic appears also to have been in his earlier work) by an in- 
sufficient study of Wallroth's treatment. From further examina- 
tion I see the doubt as to the application of A. microcarpa and A. 
platycarpa and, as my sole purpose in this whole matter has been 
to carry species back no further than could be accomplished with 
definiteness, I am very ready to adopt for the plants in ques- 
tion the names A. rostellata Wallr. and A. pubescens Wallr. con- 
cerning the application of which there can, I think, be no serious 
doubt. 

As to the names A. hirsuta, A. glabra, and A. pwnila, founded 
upon brief references in Muhlenberg's Catalogue, I must repeat 
my earlier view that they are nomina sabnuda, and should give 
way to later names, the application of which can be established 
with greater certainty. While it is quite possible to advance 
ingenious and plausible hypotheses regarding Muhlenberg's agri- 
monies, they are after all only conjectures, and what is worse can 
never be anything more. For instance, all our species of agri- 
mony, not even excepting the tomentose ones, are apt to be 
covered on the older stems by the thickened and indurated bases 
of the longer hairs, which thus render the stems decidedly scabrous 
to the touch. Under these circumstances the one-word description 
" rough-haired" will not possess for most persons working in the 
interests of " sound botany " that " exact sufficiency and beautiful 
adequacy" which has been ascribed to it. 

The distinction between a described species and an undescribed 
one should not, it is true, be stated very dogmatically. The ele- 

* It has been recently stated that this name is antedated by the specific combi- 
nation A. Dahurica. This, I believe, is not the case although the varietal designation 
in the form daurica was employed a year or so earlier than Ledebour's name. The 
point, however, is not significant. 
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ment of judgment, that bete noire in matters nomenclatorial, cannot 
here be entirely excluded. But judgment will pretty generally 
require that a characterization of a species, to be valid, must state 
at least several features of the plant described, for such a combina- 
tion diminishes in an almost geometric ratio, to the number of 
characteristics mentioned, the chance that a given description will 
apply to more than one plant. To permit the mere vernacular 
translation of a specific name to count as an adequate characteriza- 
tion is to remove all real distinction between nomina niida on the 
one hand and described names on the other. " Agrimonia pumila " 
tells quite as much as " Agrimonia pumila, — little." To maintain 
that the former is unworthy of notice, and the latter is adequately 
described, is to make an arbitrary distinction based in no way upon 
the sufficiency of the information given. 

The argument that Agrimonia Enpatoria hirsuta of Muhlen- 
berg must have been the species later taken up as A. hirsuta, 
since otherwise Muhlenberg could not have known our common- 
est agrimony, seems to me to be a kind of reasoning very likely 
to lead to error. Experience has shown that the type of a species, 
when looked up, is often quite different from the plant sug- 
gested by a brief description, and the unexpected is constantly 
happening in such matters. The early tropical explorers, for in- 
stance, overlooked many plants which later investigation has 
shown extremely abundant in the regions they traversed, and on 
the other hand, they secured many plants of such rarity that it 
has taken years of patient search to rediscover them. To me it 
would seem quite possible that Muhlenberg was describing as 
" rough-haired " merely one of the most pubescent states of the 
plant which has been passing as A. striata, while his var. glabra 
may well, as suggested, have been the smoother although never 
really glabrous form of the same plant, for this species varies in pu- 
bescence and at times becomes distinctly scabrous without change 
of the fruit characters. When we see that such an acute observer 
and wide traveler as Michaux never recognized the plant which 
has been passing as A. hirsuta, I can see no convincing proof that 
Muhlenberg must have done so. 

As the precedence of the earlier varietal name has been men- 
tioned in connection with this genus, it is worth while here to ex- 
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amine more carefully the factors which enter into an ultimate set- 
tlement of that matter. Our nomenclature includes three very 
important classes of names, generic, specific, and varietal.* The 
first two have without objection or serious inconvenience been 
maintained as independent groups of names. A similar treatment 
of the second and third groups, which stand to each other in 
a somewhat similar relation, will I am confident, greatly simplify 
the whole problem of botanical nomenclature. There are several 
reasons for this. In the first place each category is already so 
large that the problem of determining the validity of a particular 
name in one would obviously be much simplified by excluding from 
competition the names in the other. In the second place varietal 
names have from the earliest times been used with greater laxity 
and diversity of method, not to say carelessness, than have specific 
names. This, however, is by no means all, the variety has been 
given, in general, only a very brief and comparative description, 
which is often intelligible only on the assumption that the plant in 
question is really a variety of the species to which it is attached. 
Varietal names as well as varietal descriptions are in many instances 
comparative and when separated from their original species may 
become not only ludicrously inapplicable to independent species 
but positively misleading when so applied. Precedence of the 
earlier varietal name may, perhaps, be a desirable principle in sys- 
tematic zoology. But the chief difficulty in admitting the varietal 
name into full competition with the specific in botany is one which 
is likely from lack of parallel to be underrated by our zoological 
colleagues, namely the difficulty arising from the vast array of un- 
classified, unindexed, and ill -described horticultural varieties. To 
say that these are not botanical is quite idle. No one can possibly 
place a limit between botanical and horticultural varieties nor be- 
tween botanical and horticultural descriptions. Already a tend- 
ency has in some quarters been manifested to change valid botan- 
ical names owing to the existence of purely horticultural homo- 
nyms. Why should we adopt rules which will so greatly increase 
the difficulty of the already intricate problem of nomenclature ? 
Gray Herbarium. 



* The categories of subspecies, variety, subvariety, and form are so closely connected 
that they may as to nomenclature practically pass as one since they have been used more 
or less interchangeably and have not been very successfully differentiated. 



